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In 1894, when a student in the Graduate School of 
Harvard University, I completed a linguistic study of an 
Acadian -French dialect, recording the results phonetically. 
The work would comprise about three hundred good sized 
octavo printed pages. A I had reason to beheve it had some 
scientific value, I endeavored to secure an estimate of the 
cost of publishing ~it in this country. I found out it could 
not be done for less than I 2000. I then tried Germany. 
The firm of Max Niemeyer in Halle offered to publish the 
work at a total cost of I 875., — three sevenths of which, 
or I 375., the firm itself guaranteed. At the same time, it 
was explained that this great expense was largely due to the 
unusual number of diacritics used. The system of phonetic 
notation employed had been taken from that used by one of 
our former presidents. Professor Sheldon, in his study of a 
Canadian-French dialect.^ I have since used this system when 
studying other French dialects. Specimens of this notation 
have appeared at various times in Modem Language Notes.^ 
From the scholar's standpoint, this system for indicating 

1 Transactions and Proceedings of the M. L. A. of America, vol. Ill, 
1887, pp. 210 — 218; also separately printed. 

^ M.L.N., Dec. 1893; Jan., Feb., 1904; ibid.: Dec. 1897, Jan., 
Feb., Apr., May, 1898; also separately printed. 
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pronunciation is one of the most accurate and adapted to 
noting fine distinctions. This is why it is so expensive. 

Undoubtedly the most widely known and used of the 
various systems for teaching as well as for indicating pro- 
nunciation in this country, in Europe and elsewhere, is that 
of the International Phonetic Association. This system has 
been introduced to the American school public largely through 
Paul Passy's le Frangais parlS, and Jean Passy and Adolf 
Rambeau's Chrestomathie franpaise. The serious efforts made 
by one of the members of this Association, Professor Eambeau, 
the foremost champion of the system in America, to present 
forcibly the merits of this system for the teaching of foreign 
languages, are well known to educators interested in modern 
language methods.^ From 1893 to 1899 in Johns Hopkins 
University and from 1899 to 1904 in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a large number of graduate as well 
as undergraduate students under the able instruction of Pro- 
fessor Rambeau became well acquainted with the International 
Phonetic spelling. Many others also who received his private 
instruction or attended his courses in the Summer School of 
the Mountain Chautauqua, Mountain, Lake Park, Maryland, 
acquired a good knowledge of this eminently practical system. 

Another phonetic system for teaching French has been 
used for a number of years in the Boston Schools^ and to 
quite an extent in this country. It is that of our secretary, 
Professor Grandgent. This system, like that of Professor 
Sheldon, employs diacritics. It differs from the latter in using 
three capitalized letters, also in the manner of indicating 
quantity, and in the use of italicized letters to denote nasality. 
Although not difficult to read in print, it can hardly be written 
as rapidly as Professor Sheldon's. A fourth system^ also by 
a member of this Association, is that of Professor Matzke. 
Like Professor Grandgent's, it is for the purpose of teaching 
French pronunciation. It differs from the systems of Professors 

'■ Of. Modem Languages in Secondary Schools, by Dr. Julius Sachs, 
in Educational Review, February, 1905, p. 168. 

" French Lessons and Exercises. Heath & Co., Boston, 1894. 

" A Primer of French Pronunciation. Holt & Co., New- York, 1897, 



Sheldon and Grrandgent mainly in the form and place of its 
diacritics. Most of them, instead of appearing over the letters, 
are printed under them. Although this system appeared 
later than the two just mentioned and compared with it, its 
advantages over either of them are not obvious. In fact, in 
the last edition now in press, the author has adopted the 
second of the four systems here noted — that of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association. No diacritics are used in this 
system save to indicate vowel nasality. Professor Matzke has 
evidently substituted the system used by MM. Passy and 
Rambeau in their Chrestomathie frangaise above mentioned for 
the reason involved in the theme now before you: In order 
to obtain the most practical results it is better to use a 
uniform system known to be familiar to many scholars than 
to employ a new system only known to the inventor. The 
latter system may be better than the former, but that has to 
be proven. That means that it must obtain the recognition 
which the former has already obtained. ■ Therefore at the start 
the new system is handicapped. It has to do what its rival 
has done, and in addition to overcome the latter's momentum, — 
no easy task. 

The fact that the Roman alphabet inadequately fulfils its 
purpose is so obvious that at least for four centuries in 
England and France attempts at improvement have been 
repeatedly made. Each proposed improved form has appeared 
in its own orthography and each orthography differs from 
every other. Despite the progress of phonetics during the 
past two decades, as shown by the work of Sayce, Storm, 
Techmer, Yietor, Jespersen, Rousselot, Francke, Passy, and 
Rambeau, following the earlier efforts of Ellis, Pitman, Helm- 
holtz, Trautmann, Sievers, Sweet, and Bell, each "pronouncing 
dictionary" continues to have its own system of indicating 
pronunciation. A teacher of languages is obliged to try to 
read five or six different phonetic spellings. A generation 
ago this state of affairs did not so much matter, for the 
educated man rarely consulted the pronunciation-key, and when 
he did, putting his own construction on the notation, finally 
pronounced to suit himself. But now the importance of 



phonetics is more generally recognized than ever. By scholars 
the science is better understood. In its application to im- 
proving the alphabet, it is seriously hampered by the lack 
of uniformity in the many systems invented to indicate pro- 
nunciation. These many inventions, simple as some of them 
are, tend to give a general impression of complexity to the 
science itself, and thwart its progress. This lack of uniformity 
arouses repugnance in the mind of the average reader and 
consequently tends to bring the entire subject into disrepute. 
If uniformity could be secured in indicating pronunciation in 
standard works of reference, not only would a practical end 
in itself be secured, but in obtaining it, the value of the 
science of phonetics as a factor in elucidating language would 
be greatly enhanced. While systems so different as those used 
in such standard recent works as the Century, Oxford, Webster 
and the Standard prevail, not to mention the works of earlier 
date still much used,^ perplexity is bound to exist, and each 
system will help to defeat the end aimed at by the others. 
The four phonetic systems briefly described above, 
exemplify a number of similar inventions for indicating pro- 
nunciation and devised within the past twenty years. Those 
for recording dialect pronunciation, some of which, like that 
of the English Dialect Society, have been used extensively in 
their respective fields, are less generally known than others 
in use for noting normal pronunciation, because the former 
are handled exclusively by specialists. Indicating as a rule 
finer shades of pronunciation than is usual in popular scientific 
works, dialect systems are more difficult to decipher and more 
expensive to print. I have already quoted figures showing 
what this item of expense in a given case may amount to in 
this country and in Germany. Whether for very accurate 
scientific work, or for work of a more popular scientific 
character, there are two reasons why it is distinctly of 
advantage to use a uniform phonetic system. First, on 
account of the saving of expense. A system which has its 



1 See Report of a Joint Committee. New-York, 1904; the table 
facing p. 46. 



type already made and in use outclasses a new phonetic 
system whose symbols have to be cast.^ Secondly, you are 
likely to have more readers if you use a system that has 
through use become somewhat familiar to scholars than if 
you adopt a new system, however good it may be. There 
are but few who will attempt to read un article, if obliged 
first to study out a new phonetic system.^ 

The experience I have had in the class-room and out of 
it with different phonetic systems convinces me that in the 
interest of the science of phonetics itself as well as for 
securing the best results in indicating pronunciation in dialect 
treatises, text-books, and dictionaries foreign and domestic, 
what is essential is that one uniform system be continuously 
used for these different purposes. Its imperfection is a matter 
of secondary importance. Instead of using the Passy-Rambeau 
Chrestomathie with the Freshman, Mr. Grandgent's system in a 
second year French course, Mr. Matzke's Primer in a course 
on Phonetics, and Mr. Sheldon's system in Senior and graduate 
work, had any one of the four systems been adhered to 
throughout the entire work, the results would have been more 
tangible. One system continuously used for all sorts of pur- 
poses becornes in a degree like the traditional spelling, familiar 
to the eye as well as to the ear. Sounds and sights are 
associated simultaneously; the introduction of a new sign 
changes the association. It is largely because this psycho- 
logical relation between sight and sound is ignored, that the 
many phonetical alphabets fail to hold attention. They do not 
come into use sufficiently to give an opportunity for the 



^ The symbols used by the International Phonetic Association 
may now be found in many well appointed European printing houses, 
such as Teubner's, Leipzig; Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipzig. 

^ For the reasons here stated, and in the hope thereby of aiding 
to establish uniformity, the work mentioned on the first page of this 
article as a linguistic study of an Acadian-French dialect will appear 
shortly in the characters of the International Phonetic Association. 
Max Niemeyer, Halle. It illustrates, in a measure, the practi- 
cability of the system applied to English as well as to French sound- 
notation. 



formiug of associations. It is highly impractical to ignore 
this well known association of sound and symbol. 

In the spring of 1904, Mr. Robert Stein, of the United 
States Geological Suvey, submitted to Professor Rambeau, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a plan for bringing 
about a conference of eminent phoneticians from different 
countries, for the purpose of adopting a universal alphabet 
for recording pronunciation: This alphabet to represent the 
elementary sounds in the world languages, and to consist of 
the ordinary Roman letters, and modifications of them, with, 
however, as little change as possible. Its chief purpose would 
be to serve as a key to pronunciation. The plan was endorsed 
by more than one hundred scholars; among them M. Paul 
Passy, whose letter explaining the possible far-reaching results 
of such a conference was printed on the back of the list of 
endorsers. Mr. Stein prepared besides a circular explaining 
his idea, and another containing suggestive questions in regard 
to the plan and its possibilities. Professor Rambeau presented 
the subject to the authorities at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, at Harvard, at Boston University, and to the 
faculties and members of other educational institutions. The 
movement received the heartiest endorsement of the entire 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts at Boston University. 
Thereupon Professor- Rambeau advised Mr. Stein to continue 
the propaganda through the latter institution. At just this 
time Professor Rambeau accepted a call to an institution in 
the West. Mr. Stein, therefore, at the suggestion of Professor 
Rambeau, decided to follow the latter's advice, and to direct 
the movement from Boston University. 

Mr. Stein's plan appeared to the writer to follow along 
the lines of least resistance, and to be the most helpful and 
suggestive of the many proposals for lessening complex con- 
ditions. There seemed to be here an entering wedge for 
securing what he has for a long time advocated by pen^ and 
by word, — a uniform phonetic system. 



' Variations in French Pronunciations, M. L. N., Feb., Mar., 1899 ; 
also separately printed. Cf. Maitre Phon^tique, 1899; pp. 54 and 67. 



With the approval of the authorities, Mr. Stein's pro- 
paganda was sent out from Boston University to the members 
of the American Philological Association, Modern Language 
Association and the International Phonetic Association. The 
object was to secure the opinion of the scholars composing 
these organizations in regard to the desirability of holding 
the proposed conference. Moreover, expressions of opinion 
were invited by a list of questions. About four hundred 
replies passed through the writer's hands. More than ninety 
per cent of them favored the proposition. This numerical 
fact is nevertheless not as significant as is the interesting 
exchange of opinion from about two thirds of the corre- 
spondents. This will disabuse anyone who may surmise that 
there is indifference on the part of scholars in regard to the 
subject of a uniform phonetic alphabet. Phonetical problems 
are well understood and ably handled by scholars both at 
home and abroad. If anything, the interest abroad, and 
particularly in Germany, is keener than here. The replies 
received have been summarized. The summaries make up a 
most interesting document. This booklet, together with the 
questions, was sent out in March to three thousand scholars. 
The final reply to this last inquiry will constitute the verdict 
of the educated public. The replies which are still coming 
in response to the booklet-circular testify to no less hearty 
an approval of the movement than do the previous endorse- 
ments of it just recorded. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
it will not be an impossibility to provide the requisite funds 
for the proposed conference. At the present moment, June 1905, 
an appeal for funds has just been started. It is hoped to 
interest the different universities throughout the United States 
sufficiently to cause them to be willing to receive any funds 
which may be sent to them in aid of the movement. Already 
New -York University, Leland Stanford, the University of 
Wisconsin, and Boston University have signified their willing- 
ness to act as receivers of funds for this purpose, and a 
number of other institutions wiU undoubtedly do likewise. 
Pledges to contribute certain sums have already been received 
from representatives of Smith College, Boston University, 



"VVesleyan University, the University of Texas, Northwestern 
University, and the University of Paris, France, as well as 
from private individuals desirous of promoting the cause. 
Encouraging replies ave also come from Iowa State Uni- 
versity and McGill University, Canada.^ 

In what has been so far said, the goal steadily aimed at 
has simply been the securing of a uniform system of indicating 
pronunciation which shall supplant the scores of individual 
systems. As already pointed out, this is doubly worth doing, 
in the first place for itself and in the next for the impetus 
it cannot fail to give to the science of phonetics. Yet if 
such an international reunion of phoneticians takes place, the 

1 In connection with the history of this movement which gives 
promise of taking rank amongst the most serious world efforts to 
bring about simplicity in spelling through securing uniformity in 
indicating pronunciation, the exact form unter which pledges are now 
being received will be of much interest. The wording is as follows: 
Proposed International Phonetic Conference. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 

The undersigned promise to pay to the Treasurer of . . . (This 
blank space is reserved for the name of the University receiving 
the funds). 

1. The sums promised shall not be payable until the aggregate of 
the subscriptions amounts to ten thousand dollars. 

2. Said money shall be used to pay — 

(a) the traveling expenses and hotel bills of the delegates to an 
international conference of experts in phonetics for the pur- 
pose of adopting a universal alphabet to be used as a key to 
pronunciation in dictionaries, care being taken, however, to 
give to the letters such shape as may be most convenient for 
purposes of ordinary writing and printing; 

(b) the expenses of preparation for such conference. 

3. In order to avoid the risk of failure through attempting to 
harmonize too many conflicting demands, it is stipulated that 
the essential task of the conference shall be to provide a common 
alphabet for English, French, German, Italian and Spanish, and 
that other languages shall receive consideration only in so far 
as is compatible with the essential task just set forth. 



NAME 



ADDEBSS 



AMOUNT 



opportunity surely ought not to be missed of discussing the 
most important questions in connection with the subject and 
of settling them in so far as possible. It would seem that 
such an idea was uppermost when the questions were framed. 
But here and now my brief is concerned simply with a 
universal alphabet for scientific purposes. This may fittingly 
be discussed by replying to Mr. Stein's first question: "Is it 
possible to devise a universal alphabet to be used as a key 
to pronunciation in all dictionaries of the leading languages?" 
It is, for a number have already been invented, notably Bell's 
Visible Speech, Sweet's Broad Eomic, and the system of the 
International Phonetic Association. In this question the term 
"leading languages" needs defining. Mr. Stein in his own 
scheme includes fourteen languages; he uses eighty-nine symbols. 
M. Passy in transcribing one phrase taken from one hundred 
and seventy languages, uses about the same number.^ The 
Joint- Commission alphabet comprises for writing merely 
English forty-five symbols. The objection often made to a 
imiversal alphabet is that it is cumbersome. The reply is 
that the average scholar has no occasion to use all of the 
signs, and generally makes use of but a few more than he 
is obliged to in transcribing his native tongue. To be sure 
it is well known that such alphabets are necessarily imperfect; 
but then what alphabet is perfect? In any case perfection 
must be relative. Moreover the sounds in any two languages 
although apparently the same are in fact rarely identical. 
Take for instance the German word fisch and English fish. 
Not only is the vowel in the words different in each case, 
but the initial sound in each word differs, and so does the 
final as well. Nevertheless, in spite of scientific inaccuracies a 
universal alphabet may be, if simple enough, of great practical 
value. In one form, it should be capable of indicating the 
fine distinctions required by phoneticians in linguistic work; 
and in another form, it should do good service in the ordinary 
dictionaries, grammars and language manuals. The symbols 
themselves in both spellings should, in so far as possible, be 



' Les Sons du Frangais. Firmin-Didot, Paris, 1899. pp. 165 — 193. 
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identical, the more scientific form indicating minute distinctions 
by means of modifiers. It is not desirable to confound either 
of these forms of a universal alphabet with a possible third 
form intended to improve upon or supplant traditional spelling. 
That may be left to the future. Many will approve of the 
universal alphabet in the first two forms who will not in 
the last.^ 

But here you may ask: Has not just exactly what you 
propose, in so far as English is concerned, been done by the 
Joint-Commission? It certainly has as regards English. Had 
this plan been submitted and adopted a generation ago, 
possibly it might possess the momentum which time and 
usage alone can give it. Just as with spelling reform, you 
must recognize that in this matter of securing uniformity you 
cannot bring about at once a radical change. Of the scores 
of phonetic systems already invented, thirty of which during 
the past few months have been kindly sent to me, there are 
some that appear to be so well adapted to the purpose as to 
render a selection of the most fitting practically impossible. 
And were it possible, time and usage alone would finally 
determine the wisdom of the choice. The ingrained force of 
habit and tradition among the Anglo-Saxon peoples is pro- 
verbial, — witness the tenacity with which they cling to a 
complicated money system and to their antiquated weights 
and measures. No intelligent person doubts the advantage 
of making a change in favor of the metric system, and the 
benefit to humanity in so doing. The task is analagous to 
that of spelling reform. In both cases, invested interests are 
enormous. Therefore almost any attempt whatever towards 
improvement or progress in these case of the heritages is sure 
to encounter resistance and ridicule. Thus it is that the 
alphabet of the Joint-Commission, admirable as it is, and as 



^ The promoters of this movement desirous of minimizing some 
of the difficulties that arise when the attempt is made to provide a 
universal alphabet for a large number of languages, have for the 
reasons stated in § 3 of form of pledge (see Note p. 356), limited the 
essential task of the conference to providing a common alphabet for 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish. 
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authoritative as it can well be made, simply takes its place 
with the others as a candidate for recognition. Moreover it 
is based, and wisely, on the continental or Italian vowel 
system, and in so far it is a universal alphabet. The Com- 
mission clearly recognized the instability of the English vowels;-^ 
they have changed in the past and are liable to do so in the 
future. A generation ago there would not be the force in 
the argument which I make to-day against insulating ourselves 
by using a special . phonetic alphabet for English. But within 
less than a generation, the universality of the science of 
phonetics applied to language has been proven, as you are 
well aware, by scholars of world reputation . abroad and ably 
supported by many at home.^ As far back as 1877, Henry 
Sweet wrote in the Preface to his Handbook of Phonetics 
"The importance of phonetics as the indispensable foundation 
of all study of the language — whether that study be purely 
theoretical or practical as ' well — is generally admitted." 
Thousands of children who are now growing up and receiving 
a good education are taught not only the essentials of one 
foreign language, but of two or even three, Latin, French, 
or German. This obtains in Europe as well as in this country. 
Phonetics is not a fad in language study; it has come to stay. 
The principles involved in acquiring the sounds of any 
language are the same. In Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
Germany, France and England, phonetic transcription in 
acquiring the sounds of language is being used more widely 
than ever. Modern civilization is rendering us every day 
more cosmopolitan, more international. Why then should a 
child first learn a phonetic spelling for English, another for 
Latin, a third for French, and still another for German? 
Such a method, as already pointed out, is confusing to children, 
youth, middle aged people, and old people. It brings us back 



^ Report, pp. 6, 7. 

^ The efforts now being made in Japan and in France aiming at 
simplification in spelling, testify to the interest in the subject. In 
regard to the progress of the movement in France, see the article by 
Othon Guerlac, in the Nation, April 20, 1905, p. 307; "The Eeform 
of French Spelling." 
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to the same chaotic condition in which we are at present. 
And what is mostly to be deplored, this confusion discredits 
the science of phonetics itself The sounds of these much 
studied foreign languages are not so radically different as to 
render impracticable their representation in one and the same 
phonetic system for popular scientific purposes. 

The usefulness of phonetic transcription the Joint Com- 
mittee report points out when it says: "Moreover, it is good 
practice for anyone to write a letter or transcribe a passage 
of literature in exact phonetic spelling. One learns in that 
way much that one did not know before."^ But if one has 
to learn four or five systems in learning as many languages, 
the results will be as at present with the dictionary keys, 
none will obtain sufficient recognition to prove its usefulness. 
Has the proposed system of the Joint -Commission more 
chance of being used by scholars than other existing systems? 
That remains to be seen. Any criticism here made does not 
concern the system itself devised by the Commission. It 
concerns the object sought, that is, the preparation of a 
special system which unnecessarily differentiates and insulates 
English. The system is made to suit only English to the 
manner born, — a legitimate but narrow object. The thousands 
upon thousands in this country who study foreign languages 
are left out of consideration, as are all scholars who investigate 
other than English dialects. But a phonetic system in the 
nature of the case must be for the scholars and the educated. 
In these days, this class is not insular. The scholar is 
ubiquitous, and is becoming more and more so. The science 
of phonetics dealing with all sounds and appealing parti- 
cularly to scholars regardless of nationality, it seems a pity 
to use a system that is exclusive, if it is possible to use one, 
even not as good, which is inclusive. In a word, what is 
most wanted is not a particular system adapted to special 
needs, but a uniform phonetic transcription that scholars 
everywhere will use for popular scientific purposes. Such a 
universal system will not only accomplish its object, but will 

' p. 16. 
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in so doing illustrate as never before the value of the science 
of phonetics. 

Many believe that the problem of a universal alphabet 
has already been solved. Experience shows that it will not 
be by inventing new systems. Like the traditional speUing, 
a uniform phonetic spelling must in the nature of the case 
evolve gradually and through usage. But already this process, 
during the past two decades has been in progress. The reformed 
method of language teaching counts among its members the 
ablest scholars, hnguists, and phoneticians in Europe and in 
this country. Like the science of phonetics itself, it has come 
to stay. It has adopted from the start a uniform system to 
which it has constantly adhered as consistently as the best 
interest of progress demanded. According to the advocates 
of the phonetic method, a child saves about two years' time 
in learning by this method to read and to spell.^ This oft 
reiterated statement, though perhaps not as yet generally 
accepted, is supported by countless experiments of well known 
phoneticians and teachers. The method^ is being used more 
widely than ever, not only on the continent and in England, 
but in this country. It employs the phonetic transcription of 
the International Association. At present, in different countries, 
there are published more than one hundred books in which 
this uniform alphabet is used. Some of these works have 
had a very large sale, spreading the system far and wide: 

^ Cf. Aim and Principles of the International Phonetic Association, 
1904, p. 5: "Learning to read by the usual methods is at best a long 
and dreary task; but where phonetic texts are used, it becomes short 
and easy. When once a child reads phonetic texts fluently, learning 
to read the common spelling is a mere trifle." 

^ Besides the well known articles of Professors Vietor and 
Eambeau, the former, "A New Method of Language Teaching," in the 
Educational Review, 1893, vol. VI, p. 351—359; the latter in Modern 
Language Notes, 1893, vol. VIII, p. 161—166, "Phonetics and the Eeform 
Method," explanatory of the phonetic method, a concise resum^ of it 
will be found in the valuable Report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
M.L.A. of America, pp.22 — 29. One of the latest able contributions 
to the whole subject is: Leopold Bahlsen's "The Teaching of Modem 
Languages," translated from the German by M. Blakemore Evans, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1905. 
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The Passy-Rambeau Chresiomathie frangaise, already referred 
to, the best known in this country and the most generally 
used of the works on French phonetics j'^ Miss Soames's book^ 
in England; the Passy books in France; Eossmann and 
Schmidt^ in Germany; and, last but not least, the Eraser and 
Squair French Grammar,* and a set of dictionaries in various 
languages published by Hinds, Noble and Eldredge, in 
New-York.^ The Eraser and Squair Grammar has been 
widely used throughout the United States and Canada. The 
Hinds, Noble and Eldredge dictionary enterprise bids fair to 
eclipse in magnitude all similar ventures. 

For these obvious reasons, it is needless to say that in 
any attempt to adopt a universal alphabet the International 
System will have to be reckoned with. Mr. Stein recognized 
this when he printed Mr. Passy's letter on the back of his 
endorsement circular; for by so doing he made this system 
a basis for the discussion of the proposed universal alphabet. 



' This excellent work wag almost entirely written while the 
second author was in America. The title page of the first edition, 
1897, bears the name of two Paris firms: H. Le Soudier, 174 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, and the Librairie Populaire, 131 bis Rue Saint-Denis; 
also the name of a New- York publisher, Henry Holt & Co. The title 
page of the second edition, 1901, is like that of the first edition, 
merely substituting for the Librairie Populaire, the Society des Trait^s, 
33 Eue de Saints Pferes. A third edition is now called for, and will 
appear, it is hoped, before long. The work is highly esteemed in 
Europe. It is known, read, and studied all over the world from Chili 
to Finland, and from Spain to Canada. The author has now in press 
A French Reader, based upon the Chresiomathie frangaise, for the use 
of schools and colleges. Henry Holt & Co., New-York. This book 
is likely to make the former work still better known. 

^ IntroivMion to English, French and German Phonetics, 1891, 
New- York, Macmillan & Co.; London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; new 
edition, revised by Wilhelm Vietor, 1899. 

° Lehrhuch der franzosischen Sprache, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1896. 

* Heath & Co., Boston, 1901. 

'' Uniform International Dictionaries of All Subjects in All Languages, 
edited by Robert Morris Pierce. The first volume appeared in 1904: 
International French-English amd English-French Dictionary (Paul Passy, 
Editorial Critic of French Pronunciation; George Hempl, Editorial 
Critic of English Pronunciation). 
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The InterDational Phonetic Association itself has endorsed the 
movement for the proposed conference and is ready to give 
up its own in favor of the one that may be adopted.^ It is 
not necessary that this universal alphabet should be perfect. 
The essential part is that it be uniformly adopted by scholars 
everywhere. It may too be well to remark, in view of what 
has been pointed out and of the extensive use already made 
of this alphabet, it is desirable that its signs be subjected to 
as slight change as possible. 

The importance of such an alphabet to the educated 
public can hardly be exaggerated. The reason that many 
scholars do not understand the truth of this statement is that 
they never have had the opportunity, either in or out of the 
class, of testing continuously one phonetic system. They may 
have tested half a dozen. The result of this is almost sure 
to obscure the value of the uniform system and to render 
the whole subject distasteful. In a word, the advantages of 
a universal alphabet for scholars who become familiar with 
it are in their way hardly less than those dreamed of by the 
advocate of the universal language. For all scholars familiar 
with the system are brought together on the same footing 
phonetically and understand each other at once. This movement 
looking towards an international conference for the purposes 
of agreeing upon a universal alphabet has secured so far the 
endorsement and, in many cases, the hearty approval of 
phoneticians and scholars of the highest rank in Europe and 
in this country. It is opposed to no other similar movement, 
either of an individual or a society.^ On the contrary, the 
desire is to win over to the cause the co-operation of all 
interested in these matters. In so doing, a step is taken in 



'■ Aim and Principles of the L. P. A., p. 2. 

^ As an instance in point, another movement is now on foot to 
provide funds to promote tlie simplification of English spelling. This 
is a different proposition from the plan for an international phonetic 
alphabet; but both movements tend to the same end of a scientific 
regulation of the machinery of writing and priting. As early as 1898, 
twelve simplified spellings were adopted by the National Educational 
Association, and are now employed in the Educational Bevieiv, the 
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the interest of conservation of energy; and another in the 
advancement of the science of phonetics itself. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. J. Gbddes, Jb. 



Independent, and certain other periodicals of prominence. It is proposed 
to make universal such commonsense simplifications in spelling as 
good usage is likely to sanction. 

The particular words in question as now simplified are: 
program prolog the thorofare 

catalog demagog altho thru 

decalog pedagog thoro thruout. 

For further information apply to C. P. (i. Scott, Etymological Editor 
Century Dictionary, Century Co., Union Square, New York. 

Still a third movement is that of Ben Pitman. For details, send for 
the beautifully illustrated descriptive circular recently issued: A Plea 
forAlphabeticBeform, Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Were it possible for a Central Bureau to direct the efforts of the 
various movements, more effective propaganda would result. 



Druok von Hesso & Becker in Leipzig. 
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